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- of frenzy. Robinson, the English Ambassador in Vienna,
maintained that the King of Prussia deserved to be put
under the ban of the Empire/'

Whatever was said of Frederick, " the signal for
war," as he writes, " was given to Europe. The different
powers were everywhere sounding, negotiating, and
intriguing to arrange their parties, and to form alliances ;
but the troops of no power were prepared; none were
provided with ammunition; and the King of Prussia
profited by this crisis to execute his far-reaching
projects."

Maria Theresa's army was less well equipped with
ammunition, less well prepared to meet his invasion
than the army of any other great power in Europe.
Austria's standing army, commanded by Count Ullyses
Browne de Camus, was extremely small. Frederick
himself records that " there were no more than two
Austrian regiments in Silesia." Each of Maria Theresa's
provinces still raised and supported its own army. Her
military power was not centralised, and she could not
easily move an army corps from one district to another.

The Prussians met with little resistance in Silesia,
and Frederick's success was made easier by the Protestant
inhabitants, who always resented the Habsburg's
Catholic regime and welcomed this invader from a
Protestant country. Frederick wisely made himself
popular with them at once by installing thirty Protestant
clergymen in various Silesian districts.

At first Frederick's progress was more like a peaceful
occupation after a successful war than a military cam-
paign. On January 3 he occupied Breslau, the capital,
with all pomp. The city had surrendered without
troubling to defend itself. Glogau, a fortified town near
the Polish frontier, was the first city to offer any deter-